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Sir Ralph. Verney, for example, gently rebukes the girl ambi-
tious to know Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, urges her to be content
to read her Bible, and promises her some French novels, plays,
poetry, and various household recipes.1

On the whole it is likely that most women of the upper
classes could read and write (although their spelling was abomin-
able), and, if they wished, their parents were willing to provide
opportunities for learning dancing, music, and needlework, and
perhaps Latin or French, or both. Certainly the part they took
in the management of their husbands' estates, especially during
the civil war, suggests that they received, at least, a sound
elementary education. Moreover it is probable that a fair
proportion of the lower classes, both men and women, could
read, and the majority of men, at any rate, could write.2 The
prominent share women of the lower middle classes took in
theological disputes and sectarian propaganda during 1640-60
would seem to prove that they were not ignorant, though it is
possible that some of them were self-taught.

The sons, as well as the daughters, of a family often were
instructed by tutors (if their parents could afford them) rather
than in schools, and a distinguished authority on the history
of education has shown that many of the improvements in
education, especially in the teaching of modern subjects, came
from outside the ordinary institutions of learning.3 The tutors
of the sons of the rich might and did teach their pupils many
subjects neglected by both schools and universities. More-
over the tour abroad which many young men made under
the guidance of a tutor gave them excellent opportunities of
learning foreign languages as well as of studying antiquities.
As a substitute for foreign travel, or the idleness in which noble
youths often spent their time, it was proposed in 1620 that an
academy should be erected Tor the breeding and bringing up
of the nobility and gentry of this kingdom9,4 but nothing came
of this and similar proposals.

1 Memoirs of the Verney Family, iii, 73-4.

z In several thousand petitions or receipts of Cromwell's army^ usually signed
by the men but sometimes by their wives, the vast majority, even of the non-com-
missioned officers and men, could sign their names; and, in the relatively few docu-
ments containing the signatures of all the officers and men of regiments in Crom-
well's army, perhaps four-fifths of the men signed their names.

3 Foster Watson, The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England (i 909),

Introduction.
4 See Old Parliamentary History, v. 337.